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Mathews,    Mrs.    Lartha 


larmington,    111.  -  lived  with  L. ■ 3 

stepmother 


Lincoln9 s  Birthday  Is  Event 
for  Woman  Who  Knew  Kin 
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Mrs.  Martha  Mathews,  91, 

Gets    Out    Historic 

Album  Again. 

As  has  been  her  custom  for  years, 
Mrs.  Martha  Mathews,  91,  of  2633 
First  avenue  south,  dug  out  her  al- 
bum of  clippings  and  pictures  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  family 
Saturday  night  on  the  eve  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday  anniversary. 

Sunday  will  be  a  big  day  in  her 
home.  She  plans  to  show  her  al- 
bum and  pictures  to  nieces  and 
neighbors  who  drop  in.  For  Mrs. 
Mathews  is  not  only  a  student  of 
iLincolnia,  she  knew  many  rela- 
tives of  Lincoln  and  many  of  his  Il- 
linois neighbors. 

As  a  girl  of  16,  back  in  1863,  Mrs. 
Mathews  stayed  with  Lincoln's 
step-mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bush  Lin- 
coln in  Farmington,  111.  She  was 
caring  for  grandchildren  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  lived  with  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  told  her  many 
things  about  the  then  President. 
One  thing  she  told  her,  Mrs. 
Mathews  remembers  vividly. 

That  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  warning 
[to  the  President  to  be  careful  of 
his  enemies.  "They  might  shoot 
you,"  Mrs.  Mathews  said  the  step- 


— Tribune  Staff  Photo. 
Mrs.    Martha    Mathews. 
Friend  of  Lincoln's  kin. 


mother  Warned.  Lincoln  assured 
his  step-mother  he  would  be  care- 
ful, and  dismissed  the  thought  of 
being  shot. 

While  Mrs.  Mathews  was  at  the 
Lincoln  home  she  heard  other  rela- 
tives tell  anecdotes  about  Lincoln. 
She  began  to  collect  pictures  and 
newspaper  clippings  about  Lin- 
coln. She  didn't  disclose  her  hob- 
by for  several  years.  She  said  she 
just  enjoyed  reading  about  him. 
Saturday  night  she  was  anxiously 
awaiting  the  Sunday  papers  to  see 
what  new  stories  there  would  be 
about  Lincoln. 

Despite  her  91  years,  her  eyes  are 
good  and  she  can  read  columns — 
if  it  is  about  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Mathews  suffered  a  fall 
Tuesday  on  the  postoffice  steps,  re- 
ceiving a  cut  in  the  head  and 
bruises.  But  that  didn't  keep  her 
down  for  long.  She  said  it  would 
have  been  terrible  if  she  had  to 
be  in  bed  on  Lincoln's  birthday. 
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'Young  Irishman'  Served  in 
Navy  During  Civil  War 


JOHN   DUHIG   MALONI 


Hearty  Hand  Clasp  in  Sur- 
geon General's   Office  in 
Washington,  July,  '63 


TALL,  GAUNT,  HOMELY 


Dr.  Malone's  First  Impres- 
sion of  Great  Emancipator 
—Subsequent  Meetings- 
Lincoln  at  Richmond 


In  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
|birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sign- 
er of  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
the  man  who  directed  the  greatest 
;war  of  modern  or  ancient  times,  and 
ithe  man  whose  kindly  nature  as  well 
as  his  great  statesmanship,  have  be- 
Icome  proverbial  the  world  over,  ev- 
jerything  bearing  upon  him  and  his 
life  possesses  a  peculiar  interest.  Es- 
pecially is.  this  true  where  facts  can 
be  tojd  emanating  from  those  who 
came  into  personal  contact  with  this 
colossal  figure. 

It  is  nearly  forty-four  years  since 
[Abraham  Lincoln  gave  up  his  life,  yet 
|there  is  here  and  there  a  man  who 
ihas  felt  his  warm  hand  clasp  and  has 
jbeen  addressed  in  the  kindly  way 
characteristic  of  him. 

One  of  these  men  is  Dr.  John  Du- 
jhig  Malone,  who  has  resided  at  21 
•Smith  street,  this  city,  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Malone  has  not  been  in 
the  best  of  health  the  last  two 
months,  having  suffered  with  rheu- 
matism. He  is  improving  and  his 
friends  hope  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
be  out. 

Talks    of    Lincoln. 

Sitting  in  his  cozy  little  office  re-  , 
cently,  Dr.  Malone  talked  entertain-  [ 
Ingly  of  Lincoln,  the  emancipator,  for 
Iwhom  he  has  always  had  the  warm-  i 
est  regard  and  admiration,  ever  since 
Jxe  first  met  him,  which  was  soon  I 
after  the  doctor  came  to  this  country  | 
from  Ireland  early  in  the  year  1863. 

Dr.  Malone  was  born  in  Limerick 
on  Nov.  8,   1841.     At  the  age  of  ten 

?rears  he  entered  St.  Munchin's  Col- 
ege,  Limerick,  where  he  received  his 
literary  and  classical  education,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years.  His  medical  education 
Was  received  in  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Ireland,  and  in  the  hospitals  in 
Dublin,  Cork  and  Limerick. 


Washington  -  doctor 


/Malone   enlisted  In   the    United 
Navy  in  May,  1863,  short  time 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  and 
ly  1  went  from  New  Yoriv  city 
1 1 1    /ashington,    where    he    reported 
•/      e  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  William 
an,  to  receive  his  assignment  in 
ervice.    The  day  he  first  called  at 
Surgeon     General's     office     Dr. 
Ian  was   detained   for  awhile,   as 
iad    considerable    other    business 
hand.     The    Surgeon    General    di- 
ed   Dr.    Malone    to    come    on    the 
f    irnoon    of    the    following    day,    as 
f      hour  was  getting  late. 
'    'he  next  day  at  4  o'clock  he  again 
i    ,ited   the    Surgeon   General's    office, 
i    llch    was    in    the    Medical    Bureau. 
I   le    War    Department    building    was 
tuated  on  one  corner  and  the  Navy 
epartment  building  on  the  opposite 
orner.      It    was    but    a    short    walK 
i  com  either  of  them  around  to  Jack- 
on  square  to  the  White  House.     Dr. 
/Vhelan    was    busy   again    that    after- 
aoon    and    young    Malone    sat   in   his 
outer   office   and   waited   for   his   ap- 
pearance. 

Accompanied  by  Lincoln. 
A  little  while  afterward  Dr.  Whelan 
entered.  He  was  accompanied  by 
President  Lincoln.  As  they  entered 
Malone  stood  up.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral asked  him  how  he  was  and  re- 
ceived a  conventional  reply.  Then 
ha  turned  to  the  immortal  Lincoln 
and  exclaimed:  "Mr.  President,  al- 
low me  to  present  to  you  a  young 
Irishman  who  joined  our  navy  a  cou- 
ple   of   months    ago." 

There  was  a  kindly  twinkle  in  tue 
eye  of  Lincoln  as  he  warmly  shook 
hands  with  Dr.  Malone,  to  whom  he 
spoke  very  nicely,  congratulating 
him  on  having  joined  the  service  of 
his    adopted    country. 

Dr.  Malone  says,  in  speaking  of 
this,  his  first  meeting  with  Lincoln: 
"I  thought  that  President  Lincoln  was 
the  tallest,  gauntest  and  home- 
liest man  whom  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  wore  a  great  long  black  frock 
coat  and  the  high  silk  hat  which 
he  always  wore. 

"Another  peculiarity  I  noticed 
about  him  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  shook  hands  with  me.  He  took 
my  hand  in  both  of  his  and  shook 
It  earnestly,  as  though  he  meant  it 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  which 
i  have  no  doubt  he  did. 

Walked  to  the  White  House. 
"The  President  and  the  Surgeon 
General  walked  right  out  again,  the 
latter  telling  me  to  wait  and  he 
.would  be  back.  I  presume  he  walked 
over  to  the  White  House  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  the  meantime.  Sur- 
geon General  Whelan  returned  soon 
afterward  and  gave  me  my  orders, 
which  were  for  service  as  acting  or 
assistant  surgeon  on  the  Fahkee,  a 
steamer  built  for  the  Chinese  trade. 
This  was  one  of  a  number  purchased 
by  the  United  States  Government, 
which  was  at  that  time  sadly  in  need 
of  vessels  for  the  navy.  It  was  a 
email   vessei." 

Saw  Hard  Service. 

Dr.  Malone  remained  on  board  the 

Fahkee    for    a    year    or    so.      During 

that  time  he  saw  lots  of  hard  service, 

at   Fort   Fisher,    in   the   blockade    at 
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Wilmington,  :,.  c,  and  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter in  Charleston  Harbor.  The  Fah- 
kee lost  her  propeller  at  Fort  Sumter 
when  she  was  under  fire.  It  was 
not  ascertained  positively  whether  a 
shell  took  off  the  propeller.  But  the 
fact  is  the  Fahkee  had  a  lot  of  holes 
shot  into  ixer  by  tne  rebels,  bhe  was 
towed  to  New  York  and  Dr.  Malone 
was  oft  for  a  month  on  sick  leave 
Fought  Rebel  Privateer. 
\  Soon  after  that  he  was  sent  out  oa 
*  regular  warship,  the  Shawmut,  of 
which  the  commander  was  Georg<  \V 
Morris,  who  afterward  became  a  r-ar' 
admiral.  Commander  Morris  was  the 
man  who  fought  the  rebel  privateer 
Cumberland  when  she  went  down  in 
1862  The  Shawmut  was  sent  on 
special  service  to  look  for  another 
rebel   privateer,   the  Alabama. 

She    went    up    along    tne    Canadian 
coast  and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  with- 
out  succeeding    in    locating    the    mis- 
chievous vessel.     Then   the  Shawmut 
withdrew  frora  her  quest  in  the  North 
and   went   down   to   take   part   in   the 
fight  of  Fort  Fisher  on  Dec.   1,   1864 
On   Christmas   Day  the   Union   ves- 
sels   were    driven    back,    but   on   Jan. 
14    following    Fort    Fisner    was    cap- 
tured by  the  combined  army  and  navy 
iorces  of  tne  United  States. 
Lincoln    on    Flagship. 
About  the   20th   of  that  month   Dr 
Malone    was    detached    from    service 
on  the  Fahkee  and  was  sent  up  the 
James  River  to  Deep  Bottom  as  sur- 
geon  on   the   Eutaw.     President   Lin- 
coln tv as  on  the  flagship  Malvern  for 
two  weeks  or  more  this  month   (Jan- 
uary   1865).     Alexander   H.   Stephens, 
the    Vice    President      of    the    Confed- 
eracy    with    two    other    commission- 
ers    both    of   whom    were    prominent 
I  Confederates,      came    up    to    Fortress 
1  Monroe. 

Under  a  flag  of  truce  they  met 
President  Lincoln  day  after  day  and 
talked  over  proposed  terras  cf  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Confederacy.  Lincoln  offered  them 
.good  terms— terms,  however,  which 
(involved  the  abolition  of  human  slav- 
ery but  for  every  slave  was  offered 
$2o0,  by  way  of  compensation  to  their 
former  owners.  The  terms  were  all 
rejected  and  the  envoys  of  the  Con- 
federacy went  back  to  "Richmond  un- 

later  Carte1'      Th6y    fared    worse 

Lincoln  and  Grant. 
When  the  peace  negotiations  were 
m  progress  it  was  the  custom  of 
President  Lincoln  to  go  ashore  every 
morning  to  General  Grant's  head- 
quarters, ihe  General  was  even  then 
closing  in  on  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, the  capital  of  c.ie  already  tot- 
tering Confederacy.  When  President 
i-ancoln  went  ashore  in  the  morning 
it  was  the  custom  of  as  mam-  nun 
as  could  do  so  to  be  near  at  hand 
on  land  too. 

The  Young  Irishman  Again. 
The  first  day  that  Dr.  Malone  met 
Lincoln  at  this  time  the  immortal 
president  shook  hands  cordially  with 
him  and  exclaimed:  "Hello,  I've  seen 
I  you  before!  You  are  the  young  Irish- 
man I  met  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
office  in   Washington." 

Dr.  Malone  replied:  "Yes  Mr 
President." 

They  shook  hands  again  and  the 
President  started  on'  for  Gen.  Grant's 
headquarters,  which  ue  had  establish- 
ed in  a  log  cabin,  which  bv-the-wav 
is  said  to  now  be  in  Chicago  in  an 
excellent    state    of   preservation 

QtiUt   «aw-h    t!1Pre    Was    a,most    in- 
stant fighting  between  the  vessels  of 

the  United  States  navy  and  the  shore  i 
to«     r,?n    Sunday   evening.   April    2, 
1865,    Richmond      was     enveloped    in  | 


flames  and  it  was  the  beginning  or 
the  end.  The  city  had  been  set  on 
fire  before  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
disorganized  and  beaten  Confederacy. 
The  flames  could  be  plainly  seen  by 
the  men  on  the  Eutaw,  which  was  six 
miles   away. 

Lincoln    Does   a   Strange   Thing. 

Dr.  Malone  recalls  the  fact  that  on 
the  following  Wednesday,  April  5, 
President  Lincoln  came  down  from 
Washington  again  and  did  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  strange  thing. 
Admiral  Porter,  the  commander  of 
the  Union  fleet,  took  the  President  in 
his  barge,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  es- 
corted into  the  stricken  city  of  Rich- 
mond. He  had  only  a  paltry  six  ma- 
rines as  a  guard  or  that  occasion. 

The  men  in  the  navy  in  the  vicin- 
ity thought  it  a  foolhardy  thing  for 
him  to  <~o  at  the  time.  But  the  gal- 
lant "tars"  and  officers  cheered  and 
cheered  again  when  they  saw  the 
barge  return  all  right  wun  the  Pres- 
ident aboard.  He  had  been  gone  about 
two  hours  and  they  wee;  hours  of 
sadness,  if  not  agony,  to  the  bravei 
men  who  did  not  know  what  might 
happen  to  the  President  on  the  trip. 
Talks    With    Bluejackets. 

After  the  President  came  up  from 
Richmond  he  went  aboard  all  of  the 
ships  in  the  fleet  in  turn,  spending 
about  half  an  hour  on  each  one.  It 
was  noticed  that  Lincoln  on  this  oc- 
casion spent  more  time  in  talking  to 
the  bluejackets  than  he  did  in  con- 
versation with  the  officers  of  the 
ships. 

President  Lincoln  returned  to 
Washington  either  on  the  6th  or  7th 
of  April.  At  that  time  Grant  and  his 
army  had  got  around  Lee  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Appomattox  Court  House, 
where  the  surrender  of  the  latter  af- 
terward occurred.  The  President  was 
shot  in  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington, 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April 
and  died  early  the  following  morn- 
ing. Then  came  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  the  South,  etc. 

An    Honorable    Discharge. 

The  Eutaw  came  up  to  New  York 
in  July  of  the  same  year  and  then 
Dr.  Malone  was  sent  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  was  stationed 
there  first  as  an  assistant  surgeon 
and  then  as  an  acting  surgeon  on  the 
frigate  Potomac.  They  came  north 
in  May,  1868,  when  the  doctor  got  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  then  an  honor- 
able discharge  was  granted  him. 
He  at  once  came  to  Newburgh  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  here,  In  which  he  has 
been  very  successful.  In  1872  Dr. 
Malone  married  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Ryan.  She  died  a  year 
or  so  later,  leaving  a  baby  daughter, 
who  is  now  Mrs.  Alice  T.  Murphy. 
She,  with  her  little  son,  "Jack,"  lives 
with  the  doctor  in  the  latter's  pleas- 
ant home  on  Smith  street. 


INTOXICATED  WOMAN" 
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ASSASSINATION 
STORY  AMENDED 
BY  EYEWITNESS 

Buffalo  Man  Submits  State- 
ment Denying  Lincoln's 
Assailant  Cried  "Sic 
Semper  Tyrannis." 

MADE     NO     STATEMENT. 


Interesting  Data  Presented  to 
the  Buffalo  Historical  So- 

Mciety  by  Daniel  E. 
Maloney. 

Fifty-one  years  ago  tonight  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  fell,  a  victim  of  an  assas- 
sin's bullet  in  Ford's  theater,  Washing- 
ton, and  today  many  flags  throughout 
the  United  States  are  at  half-mast  in 
honor  of  our  marytred  president. 

Few  men  are  alive  today  who  wit- 
nessed that  scene  when  Booth  fired 
the  fatal  shot  at  the  president  of  the 
United  States  as  he  sat  in  a  box  at 
the  theater  watching  Laura  Keane  in 
"Our   American   Cousin." 

The  Buffalo  Hisorical  society  has 
just  received  from  Daniel  E.  Mahoney 
of  1051  West  avenue,  a  record  of  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  that  night's  tragedy.  The 
statement  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Ma- 
honey, a  collector  of  relics  of  histor- 
ical value,  in  Washington,  a  short 
time  ago  and  has  Just  been  presented 
to  the  Buffalo  Historical  society  on 
the  51st  anniversary  of  the  assassina- 
tion. 

Daniel  Ballauf  is  the  man  who  told 
Mr.  Mahoney  of  all  that  occurred  on 
the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  when 
President  Lincoln  sat  in  a  box  oppo- 
site him  in  Ford's  theater.  This  story 
of  an  eye  witness  is  now  in  record 
in  the  archives  of  the  Buffalo  Histor- 
ical society. 

"Ballauf  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Mahoney 
yesterday,  "that  he  is  probably  one 
of  the  few  men  now  living  who  wit- 
nessed the  shooting  of  President  Lin- 
coln. Ballauf  had  gone  to  Ford's  the- 
ater that  night,  not  alone  to  see  the 
production  of  'Our  American  Cousin,' 
but  because  it  was  generally  under- 
stood President  Lincoln  would  attend 
the  theater- 
Sees  Booth  Enter. 

"My  informant  said  he  sat  in  the 
extreme  left  of  the  balcony  directly 
opposite  the  box  occupied  by  '  the 
President.  This  is  what  Mr.  Ballauf 
related  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Mahoney. 

"  'I  am  sure  there  fs  no  one,  living 
or  dead,  that  saw  more  of  the  sad 
affair  than  I  did,  sitting  in  the  last 
seat  opposite  the  box  occupied  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  wife, 
another  lady  and  Mr.  Rathbone.  I 
saw  Booth  enter  the  box,  holding  a 
dagger  in  bis  right  hand,  with  which 
he  made  a  stab  at  Mr.  Rathbone,  while 
with  his  left  hand  he  fired  the  fatal 
shot.  He  then  stepped  over  the  pros 
trate  body  of  the  President,  vaulted 
over  the  rail,  or  front  of  the  dox  and 
let  himself  down,  dagger  in  hand. 


"  'He  dropped  to  the  stage,  stumbled 
backward  two  or  three  steps,  re- 
gained an  upright  position  and  walked 
off  the  back  of  the  stage.  My  whole 
attention  was  on  Booth  from  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  box  until  he  was 
out  of  sight. 

"  'He  never  uttered  a  word,  not 
even  'Sic  semper  tyrannis,'  which  it 
has  been  stated  he  shouted.  It  was 
as  still  as  a  graveyard  in  the  theater 
at  that  time.  Mrs.  Lincoln  broke  the 
silence  by  calling  for  water  which  was 
brought   by   Laura   Keane. 

Rushes  From  Theater. 

'"People  began  jumping  onto  the 
stage  and  as  some  oDe  was  handing 
the  pitcher  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  some  one 
behind  me  cried  out,  'Put  out  the  gas.' 
I  left  the  theater,  not  needing  more 
warning,  thinking  there  would  be 
more   murder.' " 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Ballauf  has 
been  put  in  manuscript  form  and  has 
been  filed  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Buftalo  Historical  society,  where  it 
will  be  kept  with  many  other  records 
and  relics  of  the  days  of  the  beloved 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

History   tells   us   the   words   attrib- 
uted  to    Booth   as   he   fired   the    shot 
which  robbed  the  United  States  of  one 
of  its  greatest    presidents,     but     the  | 
statement  which  nas  now  been  placed  , 
o\n  file  with  the  hictorical  society  de-  j 
nies  any  word  was    spoken     by     the 
assassin. 

Was  Raw,  Rainy  Day. 

tfifty-one  years  ago  today,  according 
to  Supt.  William  Fisher  of  city  and 
county  hall,  was  a  raw,  rainy  day, 
which  later  turned  cold  so  ice  was 
formed  in  pools  in  shallow  places.  "I 
well  remember  that  day  nad  the  days 
following  51  years  ago,"  said  the  su- 
perintendent. "Lincoln  was  assasi  hat- 
ed by  Booth  that  night  and  on  April 
23d  his  body  lay  in  state  at  old  St. 
James'  hall  where  the  Iroquois  hotel 
now  stands. 

"I  was  there,  having  walked  in  from 
Martin's  corners  with  my  father  to 
view  the  remains  and  see  the  great 
crowds  about  the  streets.  The  peo- 
ple entered  St.  James'  hall  through 
the  Eagle  street  doors  and  after  pass- 
ing In  line  by  the  casket,  walked  out 
the  Main  street  entrance." 


Maloney,  Daniel  E. 
Assassination 
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R.    S.    MALONY,    D.  D.  S. 

ORANGE  AND  JEFFERSON  STS. 

ALBION.  INDIANA 
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SenteciDer  30,  1933 


tore,   f,  C.  1  alony 
Orrj^re  and  Jeff >  rson  Sts. 
Albion,   Indiana 

My  desr  Mrs.  Malonyj 

'  e  are  enclosing  a  cony  of 
the  picture  which  our  ohotosrapher,  Sheldon 
Hine.took  when  yon  visited  our  museum  last 
week. 

We  were  vary  bsfny  to  have 
yoi;  -t  our  dedication*      M  soon  as  our  list 
of  those  who  knew  Lincoln  is  completed  we  will 
send  you  a  copy. 


Itfsf  truly  jrouft. 


Lincoln  Historical  Rese-rch  Foundation 
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September  20,  193' 


By,  Harry  Miller 
Hayes ,  Loeb  and  Company 
7  South  De  rborn  St. 
Chicr>fo,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Hillerj 

Kfrs*  ?.  0.  I'alony  of  Albion, 
Indiana  was  in  the  tfui  emu  one  d?y  last  week 
Then  she  and  her  son  casie  to  Fort  "*ayne  to 
reserve  tickets  for  the  dedic  tion  ceremonies 
and  our  photographer  took  this  picture  on  the 
roof  of  our  building. 

She  is  another  of  the  old  timers, 
■re  hnve  already  sent  a  cory  of  the  -ohotograph 
to  her  so  you  needn't  send  this  one.     We  also 
have  one  for  our  files. 

Tor.rs  very  truly, 


W  Lincoln  Historic-1  Hese~rch  Foundation 
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Maloney,  Mrs.    y,    q. 


ISSUE 
AND 


"Its  nanw  uuScotesits  character" 

LINCOLN 
HISTORICAL    RESEARCH    FOUNDATION 

Louis  A.  Warren,  director 


The  Lincoln  National 
Life  Inhiti^vnce  Company 

F<*rt  Wavnk  ,  lNl)IA3r  A 

Seotemher  20,  193? 


RESEARCH   BUREAU 
INTERPRETS    THE    LIFE  OF  LINCOLN  AS   RE- 
VEALED   IN   AUTHORIZED    PUBLIC    RECORDS 
AND  ORIGINAL   MANUSCRIPTS. 


LIBRARY  BUREAU 
GATHERS  AND  CATALOUGES  ALL  CLASSES  OF 
LINCOLN    LITERATURE    FOR    ITS  REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. 


PUBLICATION    BUREAU 

ISSUES  A  WEEKLY  BULLETIN  LINCOLN  LORE 
AND  PREPARES  HISTORICAL  DATA  FOR  RE- 
LEASE IN  BOOKS.  PAMPHLETS.  MAGAZINES. 
AND   NEWSPAPERS. 


Mrs.   F.   C.  I'alony 
Orange  and  Jefferson  Sts. 
Albion,    Indiana 

My  dear  Mrs.   Malony: 

We  are   enclosing  a  co»y-^j 
the  picture  which  our  photographert^Sheldon 
Hine.took  when  you  visited  our  museum  last 
week. 

We  were  very  hapoy  to  have 
you  at  our  dedication.      As  soon  as  our  list 
of  those  who  knew  Lincoln  is  completed  we  will 
send  you  a  copy. 


fib 


t1 


INFORMATION    BUREAU 
COMPILES.      INDEXES,      AND     MAKES     AVAIL- 
ABLE  INFORMATION.  BEARING  ON  THE  SUB- 
JECT OF  LINCOLNIANA. 


EXHIBIT   BUREAU 
COLLECTS    AND    DISPLAYS    IN    ITS    MUSEUM; 
MANUSCRIPTS,       PORTRAITS.       CURIOS.      AND 
SOUVENIRS   ASSOCIATED   WITH   LINCOLN. 


SPEAKERS  BUREAU 
PROVIDES      SPEAKERS     FOR     MEETINGS     OF 
CIVIC     CLUBS,     SCHOOL     GROUPS,    CHURCH 
ORGANIZATIONS,   ETC. 


Educational  bureau 
promotes    essay    contests,    arranges 
programs,  and  stimulates  an  interest 
in  the  study  of  lincoln's  life. 


Memorial  bureau 
marks    sites    of    historical    signifi- 
cance,   and    emphasizes     anniversary 
occasions  associated  with  lincoln. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 
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Septer:.         '     , 


re.   ?.    Z.  J'alony 
Orange  and  Jeff cf -on   -ts. 
ill  b  ion,   Indians 

My  dear  Mrs.   "'alony; 

Your  son  states  that  you  are  a  greet 
admirer  of  Abraham  L  incoln. 

Friday,  September  16,   we   are  ©1 inning 
to  dedicate  our  statue  of  "Lincoln  the  Hoosier  Youth1'. 

r  contest  to   find  the  eldest   oerson  in  Indiana  <*nd 
the  three  adjoining  states  ^ho  sa"  Lincoln  h  s  been 
closed  and  »e  could  not  pay  jottf  e^nen^e?  to   this  dedi- 
cation but  we  would  be  "very  hrr>-^j  to  have  you   coire  if 
you  c^re  to  do  ^o. 

If  you  call   pi   the  registration  desk 
in  the  foyer  of  the  Lincoln  latlaml  Life    Insurance 
Comoany  3uilding  you  may  obtain  tickets  for  reserved 
seats. 

He  are  enclosing  the  ^roarr^xa  forr  our 
dedic-tion  services. 


Very  sincerely, 


"D  ir  c  t  or 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
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MAL2BY,   MSS.    gLMTBl     OVA  fiOfflyASTHBB 


Emancipator  and  Family 


THIS  RARE  PICTURE  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  family,  taken 
during  the  War  Between  the  States,  is  the  proud  possession  of  LP. 
Bond,  1440  Sixth,  to  whom  it  was  handed  down  by  his  mother.  She 
had  received  it  from  Federal  Gen.  Black  decades  ago. 

SJ).  Banks, Public  Of f ices 
Closed  fot'XM^W^'D&jy 

]San  -Diego  and  the  nationtbday  observed  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  was  born  in  a  Kentucky  log  cabin  140  years  ago 
and-  was'.  Beared  in-  the.  backwoods  ".of  -Indiana  and  Illinois. 
.  It. was  , a'  quiet  observance  in  memory. of  the  country  lawyer  who 
became  President  .when, the  nation. -was.  on.the  verge. of  a  bitter 
civil  war. 


Most  public  offices  were'  closed, 
as   well   as .  the   banks,   although 
retail  stores,   the   postof fice  -  and 
library  "kept- regular  hours.    '■•■-    • 
Police    Chief    A.    E.    Jansen 
warned  motorists  that  parking 
meters  "will  be  operative.    Po- 
lice   and    firemen    worked    as 

usual.'  .•'..'.*' .     ..' ,."  '..'    .". . ..".'  ; .'"  . 

Today  was  memorable'  for  Mrs.- 
Elmira  Ova  Goodpasture  Maltby 
of  El  Cajon,  perhaps  the  only 
resident  "in.  San  Diego  County 
who, knew.  Liricdln.     ."..',."   ?"'.■■' 

She  is  96  years  old  and  was  a 
little  girl  in  pigtails  when  the 
Great  Emancipator  ran  against 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  1858  and  whose  public  de- 
bates with  the  man  who  who  de- 


feated him  paved  the  way  for  his 
nomination  for  President  two 
years  later. 

The  Goodpasture  farm   near 
Springfield,  111.,  also  was  adja- 
cent   to    the    cemetery    where 
Lincoln's    boyhood   sweetheart, 
Ann  Rutledge,  was  buried. 
Lincoln,  in  the  days  before  he 
became  president,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Goodpasture  farm. 
Mrs.  Maltby  makes  her  home 
with  her  son-in-law  and  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Miller. 
Mrs.    Joseph    C.    Karner,    3530 
J,  has  in  her  possession  a  ballot 
of   the    1864   election    sent   to   a 
Union  soldier  on  the  battlefield. 
In  this  campaign  Lincoln,  with 
Andrew  Johnson  as  his  running 
mate,    defeated    Gen.    McClellan. 


12, 1949     San  Diego  Journal 


Mannings,  George  L, 


Body  guard 
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LINCOLN  AIDE 
BURIAL  IN  EAST 


George     L.     Manning's     Body 

Taken  to  Sabula,  Iowa, 

by  Brother 

SANTA  MONICA,  Feb.  W.— 
Too  body  of  George  L.  Manning. 
S3  years  of  age,  who  was  a  body- 
guard of  Abraham  Lincoln,  will 
be  sent  next  Tuesday  morning 
from  the  Oeean  Park  mortuary 
of  O.  A.  Elrkelle  to  the  Manning 
homestead  to  Sabula,  Iowa.  It 
will  be  accompanied  by  Man- 
ning's brother,  O.  A.  Manning. 

Manning  died  last  Wednesday 
at  139  1-2  Hill  street.  Ocean 
Park.  Besides  his  brother,  be 
leaves  a  daughter  In  Omaha, 
Neb. 
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Worked  on  Emancipator! 


Aged  Tonsorial  Artist  Once 
Told  Emancipator  He  Would 
'Cut  His  Throat'  in  Chicago 

He  shaved  Lincoln! 
Among:  the  members  of  Lincoln 
Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Rosario  (Man- 
zella claims  closest  acquaintance 
with  the  Civil  War  President.  And 
in  the  observance  of  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  the  post  honored,  too,  the 
87-year-old  Italian  barber. 

In  his  old-fashioned  shop  at  2782 
Twenty-fourth  street,  Manzella,  still 
epry  with  the  scissors  and  comb, 
chuckles  over  that  episode  that 
happened  70  years  ago.  For  "Rose," 
es  he  has  been  known  since  the 
Civil  "War,  not  only  shaved  the 
Emancipator,  but  blandly  promised 
to  cut  his  throat! 
!  BARBER  IN  CHICAGO. 

"I  did  not  understand  English 
much,"  he  explained,  "for  I  had  been 
in  this  country  from  Italy  only  a 
year.  I  was  a  barber  in  Chicago 
when  they  had  the  Republican  con- 
vention. All  the  other  barbers  were 
Copperheads    (Democrats). 

"Lincoln,  with  a  big  stovepipe  hat 
©n  his  head,  was  staying  at  the  hotel 
'  where  we  had  our  shop.  The  others 
did  not  want  to  shave  him.  The  boss 
asked  me,  'You  want  to  go  up  and 
|  shave  that  big  hayseed  that  thinks 
he's  going  to  be  President?' 

"I  said  'Sure,  I  shave  him.'  So  I 
take  my  things  and  go  up  to  the 
room,  where  there  were  a  lot  of 
men.  Lincoln  saw  me,  and  I  was 
only  a  kid,  17,  just  five  feet  one- 
quarter  inch  tall.  He  said  to  me, 
'Are  you  a  barber?'  I  could  under- 
stand that. 

"  'Yes  sir,'  I  said. 

"'Can  yoa  shave  me?'  he  asked. 

"'Yes  sir!' 

"'Will  you  cut  my  threat?' 

'"Yes  sir!' 
STOOD  ON  BOX. 

"Everybody  gave  a  big  roar.  Lin- 
I  coin  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  even 
then  he  was  so  tall  that  1  had  to 
stand-  on  a  box  to  shave  him.  He 
wanted  a  shave  just  around  the 
mouth  and  nose. 

"When  I  started  to  go,  I  wouldn't 
ask  him  to  pay  me,  but  he  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  in  my  palm  he 
left  a  $5  gold  piece.  Lincoln  asked 
me  all  about  Italy,  and  1  tell  him 
I  like  it  much  better  in  this  country 
because  everybody  here  is  free. 

"He  said  for  me  always  to'  vote 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  I  always 

■«7Two3  ye,ars'  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  during  which  Manzella  served 
as  orderly  for  General  Custer,  left 
Jiim with  a  shell  wound,  received 
Jn  the  siege  of  Jimtown. 
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ROSARIO  MANZELLA,  87,  who  told  the  Great  Emancipator 
he'd  "cut  his  throat"  70  years  ago.  Edwina  Quinn  is  in 
the  barber  chair. 


A  Reminder  of  Lincoln. 

MONONA,  la.— To  the  Editor:  I 
have  a  little  reminiscence  of  the  past. 
Hew  years  ago,  while  in  Dubuque 
t  went  into  a  barber  shop  to  get 
shaved  and  the  old  barber  while 
shav'ng  me  said  that  he  used  to  run 
a  barblr  shop  in  Galena,  111.,  before 
the  war  and  that  he  often  done  Gen- 
eral Grant's  work  and  that  one  day 
a  tall  man  came  into  his  shop  in 
somewhat  of  a  hurry,  and  the  chairs 
all  being  filled,  he  said:  "I  see  you 
are  busy;  if  yon  will  kindly  give  me  , 
a  razor  I  will  shave  myself.  And  t 
he  stood  up  before  a  glass  and  ac- 
complished the  job  in  three  or  four 
Sis.  Some  of  the  bystanders 
^id  after  he  went  out  that  he  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  candidate  for  pres- 
ident       '*  -      «•*  -  J-  J-  Llttler" 


9.  f .  /J££_J 


•j. hat  razor,  sir,"  said  a  colored  barber  to 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World-,  in  reply  to  a  compliment  as  to 
the  steel  in  use,  "has  a  history.  I  bought  it 
one  day  when  I  was  ordered  by  my  bos*  to 
go  to  the  White  House  and  shave  Mr.Lincoln. 
It  was  soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln  came  here.  I 
was  a  young  man,  then,  and  it  tickled  me  so 
to  De  ordered  to  shave  the  President  that  I 
thought  I  ought  to  make  some  extra  preuara- 
tions  for  it.  I  had  some  very  good  razors,  but 
I  wanted  an  extra  good  one,  and  so  I  went 
out  razor-huntin'.  I  picked  this  one  out  of  a 
hundred  I  looked  at,  and  taking  it  back  to 
the  shop  I  put  it  in  apple-pie  order. 

"When  I  got  to  the  White  House  the  Presi- 
dent was  busy  and  I  had  to  wait.  1  almost 
got  the  'jerus'  thinking  about  the  job,  but 
when  I  went  into  the  President's  room  and  hs 
treated  my  so  kindly  and  talked  so  pleasantly, 
I  got  my  heart  back,  sir,  and  my  hand 
was  as  steady  as  if  I  had  been  shaving  a  hod- 
carrier.  Ho  spoke  about  the  razor  right 
away.  It  seemed  to  tiokle  him,  too,  when  I 
told  him  that  I  had  picked  it  out  especially 
for  that  job. 

"The  hair  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  face,  air,  was 
coarse  and  stiff.  It  took  a  good  piece  of  steel 
to  out  it  so  as  not  to  make  shaving  uncom- 
fortable for  him.  He  was  a  mighty  fine  man, 
sir.  I  shaved  him  often  after  that,  and  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  reason  this  razor 
keeps  so  good  is  because  it  passed  over  Mr. 
Lincoln's  face." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  when 
you  give  up  barbering?" 

"I  don't  Know,  sir.  I  know  that  I  am  going 
to  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I  may  will  it  to 
the  Government.  I  would,  sure,  if  I  thought 
they'd  give  it  a  place  in  the  collep^Lpu  over  at 
the  National  Museum."  / 
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Manzella,   Rosario  ghaved  Lincoln 

Chicago  -  barber  - 


TELLS 

HEBMEt 

Chicago  BarbeMnnocently 

Promised  He  Would  Cut 

"Abe's"  Throat. 

(By  Plain  Dealer  Wire)       '1 
SAN      FRANCISCO,       Feb        10.- 1 
Among  the  members  of  Lincoln  Post 
of    L   G.    A.    R.,    Rosario    ManzeHa 
Cairns  closest  acquaintance .with  the 
Civil  War  president.     In  the  observ- 
ance   of    next   Tuesday    of   Lincoln  s 
birthday    the   post   will    honor    Man- 
zclla    C7-year-old  Italian  barber. 
Ho  shaved  Lincoln. 
In   his    old-fashioned    shop    at    2  82 
9«h  Street    Manzella.  still  spry  with 
??4  sctsors  and  comb,  chuckles  over 
that    episode    of    70    years    ago,    for 
-RoV"  a°   he  has  been  known  since 
tS  Civil  War,   not  only   shaved  the 
£ea? 'emancipator,  but  blandly  prom- 

i8li^rnot3tSrStand    English 
much  for  I  h^  been  in  this  country 

when  they  had   the  Republican   con- 
vention     All  the  other  barbers  were 

^^^^e^^a^ovepipe 

others  did  not  want  to  shave  him. 
Asked  to  Shave  "Hayseed." 
"The  boss  asked  me. 
.' 'You  want   to    go   up    and   shave 
tir,t  bir' hayseed?' 

"T  fcaid    'sure,  I  shave  him.' 
"I  won't  up     to    the    room,     where 
I  went   up  Lincoln] 

there    were    a    lot    ot    men  ^ 

saw  me,   a  Kia,    omj     *  . 
to  me:  „, 

"  'Are  you  a  barber? 
"  'Yen,  sir,'  I  said. 

"^can  you  shave  me?'  he  said.         , 
V.'^youcutmythroatr 

"'Yes,  sir'.'"  t  inooln   sat  I 

..Everybody   ^u^- ev^  then  he 
I  down  in   a   chair   and   even  ^  ^ 

1  was  so  tall  that  I  had  to  ^ 

S-V^-oS' the   mouth   and | 

the  Republican  ticket, 

did!"  ,     corvice    in    the    Civil 

Two    y«™'    SMatwella   served  | 
War,   during   which   m  Jeft  n 

!  Siege  of  Jimtown.  _ 


Marcotte,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
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incoln  Kind 

In  Her  Distress, 

'64  Widow  Says 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Marcotte,  85, 

Tells     of     Emancipator's 

Sadness  Over  War  Deaths 

J  and  Tears  for  Sufferings 


Hospital  Visits  His  Solace 

Mrs.  Willebrandt  Criticizes 
Liquor  Referendum  Be- 
fore Republican  Women 

A  woman,  eighty-five  years  old,  who 
has  carried  since  1§64  the  memory  of 
the  kindness  shown  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  a  young  war  widow,  led  all  the 
orators  who  paid  tribute  yesterday  to 
the  Great  Emancipator.  This  was  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Marcotte,  who  stood  valiant, 
though  a  bit  flustered,  before  the 
microphone  at  the  luncheon  of  the  New 
York  State  Women's  Republican  Club 
at  the  Hotel  Plaza  and  told  her  simple 
tale  of  old  Washington  in  war  times. 

"My  first  husband  was  killed  early  in 
the  war  and  I  had  one  of  the  first  jobs 
ever  given  a  woman  in  the  War  De- 
partment," she  said,  "Every  morning, 
going  to  my  work,  I  used  to  save  time 
by  cutting  across  the  back  yard  of  the 


White  House.     There  weren't  so  many 
barriers   in    Washington    then. 

He   Noticed   "Widow   Weeds 

"President  Lincoln  used  to  go  to  the 
War  Department  the  first  thing  every 
morning  to  get  his  mail  containing 
dispatches  from  the  front,  and  we 
would  meet.  By  and  by  I  noticed  he 
seemed  to  recognize  me  because  of  my 
widow's  weeds — we  women  wore  real 
mourning  in  those  days— and  finally, 
he  spoke  to  me,  expressing  sympathy 
for  my  loss. 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  he  looked 
as  I  met  him  those  wintry  mornings, 
with  his  long  black  cape,  which  he 
would  hold  together  at  the  throat 
against  the  wind,  and  his  black  silk 
hat.  He  was  always  sad,  because  of 
the  news  from  the  battlefields.  It  was 
then  three  years  since  the  war  began 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  coming 
of  it.  People  in  Washington,  knowing 
how  President  Lincoln  suffered,  would 
not"  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  given 
it  up,  but  he  never  flinched. 

"You  don't  hear  so  much  about 
Lincoln's  sadness  these  da.  s,  but  it 
was  well  known  to  us  that  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks  at  sight  of  the 
soldiers'  sufferings.  His  only  recrea- 
tion from  the  cares  of  his  office — I 
men  the  only  change  in  his  routine — 
was  when  he  would  visit  the  hospitals 
and  comfort  the  wounded  men." 
Speakers   Contrast   Eras 

Mrs.  Marcotte  typified  the  woman  of 
Lincoln's  era,  the  pioneer  in  a  humble 
post  in  the  War  Department,  while 
sitting  next  to  her  was  the  woman  of 
1927,  Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt, 
who  holds  one  of  the  highest  admin- 
istrative positions  in  the  government 
to-day,  as  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mrs.  Willebrandt  made  a  plea  for 
prohibition  enforcement,  declaring  that 
adherence  to  Lincoln's  principles  would 
not  tolerate  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"We    should    stop   to-day   to    wonder 


what  Lincoln  would  do  to-day  if  he 
were  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party,"  she  said.  "In  this  crisis,  when 
people  in  the  forefront  of  political, 
educational  and  social  circles  justify 
violation  of  the  Constitution  just  be- 
cause they  don't  believe  in  pro*iibi- 
i  tion,  wo  ought  to  remember  that  Lin- 
I  coin  stood  by  the  Constitution  first, 
last  and  always." 

State  Is  Criticized 

Mrs.  Willebrandt  sharply  criticized 
New  York  State  for  the  passage  of  the 
state  prohibition  referendum  and  for 
blowing  "beautiful  irridescent  bubbles 
about  revising  the  Volstead  act,"  which 
che  said  could  never  be  done  without 
violating  the  Constitution   itself. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  pas- 
tor of  the  Madisron  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  also  urged  the  Republican 
party  to  stand  by  the  principles  of 
Lincoln  as  against  nullification  of  the 
Constitution  by  states'  rights,  by  legis- 
lation for  class  or  professional  groups, 
and  by  religious  issues.  The  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments  was  in  the 
spirit  of  Lincoln,  he  said,  adding  that 
the  "recent  gesture  of  President  Cool- 
idge"  measured  up  to  Lincoln's 
standards  as  "thinking  in  large  terms 
for  large  ends." 

Major  General  James  H.  McRae.  com- 
mandant of  the  2d  Army  Corps  Area; 

Chaplain  Stanton  Salisbury,  of  the 
United  States  Navy;  Edwin  P.  Mori-ivv, 
former  Governor  of  T^entucky,  and  Mr». 
Benjamin  Harrison,  >idow  of  President 
Harrison,  were  otaer  speakers  and 
guests  of  honor.  Mrs.  James  Griswold 
Wentz,  president  of  the  club,  presided. 

Many  Honor  Emancipator 

Many  other  Lincoln's  Day  celebra- 
tions were  held  in  the  city,  flasrs  were 
flung  and  most  places  of  business  were 
closed. 

In  Union  Square,  Former  United 
States  Senator  William  M.  Calder  and 
Richard  W.  Lawrence  placed  wreaths 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  statue,  while 
Howard  P.  Savage,  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  delivered  a 
short  address.  Members  of  the  Young 
Republ'can  Club  decorated  the  busts  of 
both  Lincoln  and  Lee  at  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  New  York  University. 

Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise  at  the  Central 
Synagogue,  eulogizing  Lincoln,  said: 

"We  are  less  in  need  of  a  critical 
jocularity  at  the  expense  of  our  an- 
cestors than  we  are  of  moral  steadi- 
ness and  the  will  to  despise  wicked- 
ness in  our  own  day." 

Edwin  Markham,  Dale  Carneerie  and 
Arthur  Dunn  were  speakers  at  the  din- 
ner of  the  Lincoln  Public  Speaking 
Club  at  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  night. 
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Mrs.  Anna  M.  Marcotte,  85, 
Tells  of  Emancipator's 
Sadness  Over  War  Deaths 
ami  Tears  for  Sufferings 


Hospital  Visits  His  Solace 

Mrs.  Willebrandt  Criticizes 
Liquor  Referendum  Be- 
fore Republican  Women 

A  woman,  eighty-five  years  old,  who 
has  carried  since  1864  the  memory  of 
the  kindness  shown  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  a  young  war  widow,  led  all  the 
orators  who  paid  tribute  yesterday  to 
the  Great  Emancipator.  This  was  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Marcotte,  who  stood  valiant, 
though  a  bit  flusterated,  before  the 
microphone  at  the  luncheon  of  the  New 
York  State  Women's  Republican  Club 
at  the  Hotel  Plaza  and  told  her  simple 
tale  of  old  Washington  in  war  times. 

"My  first  husband  was  killed  early  in 
the  war  and  I  had  one  of  the  first  jobs 
ever  given  a  woman  in  the  War  De- 
partment," she  said,  "Every  morning, 
going  to  my  work,  I  used  to  save  time 
by  cutting  across  the  back  yard  of  the 


White  House.     There  weren't  so  many 
barriers   in    Washington    then. 

He   Noticed   "Widow   Weeds 

"President  Lincoln  used  to  go  to  the 
War  Department  the  first  thing  every 
morning  to  get  his  mail  containing 
dispatches  from  the  front,  and  we 
would  meet.  By  and  by  I  noticed  he 
seemed  to  recognize  me  because  of  my 
widow's  weeds — we-  women  wore  real 
mourning  in  those  days — and  finally, 
he  spoke  to  me,  expressing  sympathy 
for  my  loss. 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  he  looked 
as  I  met  him  those  wintry  mornings, 
with  his  long  black  cape,  which  he 
would  hold  together  at  the  throat 
against  the  wind,  and  his  black  silk 
hat.  He  was  always  sad,  because  of 
the  news  from  the  battlefields.  It  was 
then  three  years  since  the  war  began 
i.nd  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  coming 
of  it.  People  in  Washington,  knowing 
how  President  Lincoln  suffered,  would 
not  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  given 
it  up,  but  he  never  flinched. 

"You  don't  hear  so  much,  about 
Lincoln's  sadness  these  da;  s,  but  it 
was  well  known  to  us  that  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks  at  sight  of  the 
soldiers'  sufferings.  His  only  recrea- 
tion from  the  cares  of  his  office — I 
men  the  only  change  in  his  routine — 
was  when  he  would  visit  the  hospitals 
and  comfort  the  wounded  men." 
Speakers   Contrast   Eras 

Mrs.  Marcotte  typified  the  woman  of 
Lincoln's  era,  the  pioneer  in  a  humble 
post  in  the  War  Department,  while 
sitting  next  to  her  was  the  woman  of 
1927,  Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt, 
who  holds  one  of  the  highest  admin- 
istrative positions  in  the  government 
to-day,   as   Assistant  Attorney   General. 

Mrs.  Willebrandts  made  a  plea  for 
prohibition  enforcement,  declaring  that 
adherence  to  Lincoln's  principles  would 
not  tolerate  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"We    should    stop    to-day    to    wonder 


what  Lincoln  would  do  to-day  if  he 
were  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party,"  she  said.  "In  this  crisis,  when 
people  in  the  forefront  of  political, 
educational  and  social  circles  justify 
violation  of  the  Constitution  just  be- 
cause they  don't  believe  in  prohibi- 
tion, we  ought  to  remember  that  Lin- 
coln stood  by  the  Constitution  first, 
last  and  always." 

State  Is  Criticized 

Mrs.  Willebrandt  sharply  criticized 
New  York  State  for  the  passage  of  the 
state  prohibition  referendum  and  for 
blowing  "beautiful  irridescent  bubbles 
about  revising  the  Volstead  act,"  which 
se  said  could  never  be  done  without  ' 
violating  the   Constitution   itself. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  pas- 
tor of  the  Madison  •  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  also  urged  the  Republican 
party  to  stand  by  the  principles  of 
Lincoln  as  against  nullification  of  the 
Constitution  by  states'  rights,  by  legis- 
lation for  class  or  professional  groups, 
and  by  religious  issues.  The  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments  was  in  the 
spirit  of  Lincoln,  he  said,  adding  that 
the  "recent  gesture  of  President  Cool- 
idge"  measured  up  to  Lincoln's 
standards  as  "thinking  in  large  terms 
for   large  ends." 

Major  General  James  H.  McRae.  com- 
mandant of  the   2d   Army   Corps   Area; 

Chaplain  Stanton  Salisbury,  of  the 
United  States  Navy;  Edwin  P.  Morr->w, 
former  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  widow  of  President 
Harrison,  were  other  speakers  and 
guests  of  honor.  Mrs.  James  Griswold 
Wentz,  president  of  the  club,  presided. 
Many  Honor  Emancipator 

Many  other  Lincoln's  Day  celebra- 
tions were  held  in  the  city,  flazs  were 
flung  and  most  places  of  business  were 
closed. 

In  Union  Square,  Former  United 
States  Senator  William  M.  Calder  and 
Richard  W.  Lawrence  placed  wreaths 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  statue,  while 
Howard  P.  Savage,  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  delivered  a 
short  address.  Members  of  the  Young 
RepubLcan  Club  decorated  the  busts  of 
both  Lincoln  and  Lee  at  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  New  York  University. 

Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise  at  the  Central 
Synagogue,  eulogizing  Lincoln,  said: 

"We  are  less  in  need  of  a  critical 
jocularity  at  the  expense  of  our  an- 
cestors than  we  are  of  moral  steadi- 
ness and  the  will  to  despise  wicked- 
ness in   our  own  day." 

Edwin  Markham,  Dale  Carneerie  and 
Arthur  Dunn  were  speakers  at  the  din- 
ner of  the  Lincoln  Public  Speaking 
Club  at  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  night. 
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MET  LINCOLN  AT  BED 
OF  A  DYING  SOLDIER 

Mrs.  Anna  Marcotte,  85,  Tells 

Republican  Women  of  His 

Visits  to  Hospital. 


MRS.  WILLEBRANDT  SPEAKS 


She    Declare*    Lincoln    Would    De- 
mand Obedience  to  Dry  Law 
If  He  Lived  Today. 

)^^L. 

Lincoln  as  a  Republican  might  have 
been  the  text  of  the  speakers  yesterday 
at  the  luncheon  and  reception  of  the 
New  York  State  Woman's  Republican 
Club,  Inc.,  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  attend- 
ed by  about  300  women  Republicans 
and  addressed  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Walker 
Willebrandt,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  other 
speakers,  Including  a  woman  of  85  who 
had  met  and  talked  to  Lincoln  in 
Washington  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  Civil  War. 

The  85-year-old  apeaker  was  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Marcotte  of  35  East  Thirtieth 
Street.  She  prefaced  her  story  with 
the  statement  that  she  had  been  a  Re- 
publican for  sixty-four  years  and  was 
glad  of  It.  Her  first  husband  was 
killed  in  battle  and  in  1864  she  obtained 
a  position  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
She  used  to  cut  across  the  White 
House  grounds  each  day  Cn  her  way  to 
work.  There,  morning  after  morning, 
she  encountered  President  Lincoln  in 
his  long,  plaid-lined  overcoat.  After 
the  third  or  fourth  morning  he  smiled 
at  her;  later  he  spoke,  exclaiming,  af- 
ter reports  had  been  received  of  one 
of  the  battles: 

"Our  poor,  poor  boy«." 

Saw  Him  Often  In  Tears. 

"Lincoln  was  always  Intensely  sym- 
pathetic," said  Mrs.  Marcotte,  "and  I 
don't  think  people  remember  that  as 
they  should.  I  saw  him  several  times 
at  hospitals  and  at  funerals,  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  his  face,  and  I 
think  he  experienced  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  army." 

She  also  told  of  an  orderly  dying  in 
a  hospital  in  Washington  and  of  going 
to  see  him  because  he  had  boarded 
in  the  same  house.  She  found  the 
President  there,  sitting  by  the  bed, 
holding  the  young  fellow's   hand. 

"Lincoln,"  she  went  on,  "seemed  to 
take  his  recreation  that  way  in  those 
days.  Whenever  he  could  get  away 
from  the  White  House  he  would  get  on 
his  horse  and  ride  to  some  hospital  or 
other  to  try  to  cheer  up  some  dying 
man." 

Mrs.  Willebrandt  spoke  on  the  Eigh- 


teenth Amendment  and  what  Lincoln 
would  do  about  it,  as  a  Republican, 
were  he  alive.  She  contended  that  he 
would  have  urged  obedience  to  it  and 
insisted  that  if  the  Volstead  law  were 
to  be  changed  It  should  be  changed 
according  to  the  Constitution.  She  up- 
braided Republicans,  and  especially 
New  York  Republicans,  for  daring  to 
"preach  the  doctrine  that  it  is  justifi- 
able to  violate  the  Constitution,"  and 
told  the  assemblage:  "The  Constitu- 
tion is  the  last  word  in  American  law 
and  cannot  be  changed." 

"No  matter  how  many  arguments  are 
advanced,"  Mrs.  Willebrandt  said, 
"and  no  matter  how  much  the  prohi- 
bition law  hampers  the  desires  of  some 
of  our  citizens  or  how  they  may  hon- 
estly differ  with  it,  it  exists  and  we 
must  follow  its  dictation.  Whenever 
one  advances  ideas  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  the  duty  of  Republicans 
of  the  United  States  and  of  New  York 
to  ask  what  Lincoln  would  do,  and  we 
should  be  guided  in  our  attitude  to- 
ward prohibition  by  the  action  we  can 
imagine  he  would  take  under  similar 
circumstances." 

The  sacredness  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  forgotten  since  Lincoln's  day, 
the  speaker  said;  lawlessness  has 
spread  through  the  country,  and  polit- 
ical parties  have  forgotten,  in  a 
scramble  for  power,  the  principles  for 
which  they  stood.  Government,  she 
held,  has  become  so  complex  that  red 
tape  has  strangled  initiative. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman 
spoke  much  along  the  same  lines,  as- 
serting: 

"If  the  Republican  Party  would 
claim  the  label  of  Lincoln,  it  must  Jive 
up  to  the  principles  of  Lincoln.  It 
must  fight  its  battles  on  great  issues 
and  not  on  mere  temporary  expedients. 
It  must  uphold  the  Constitution  against 
nullification  by  so-called  States'  rights. 

Assails  the  Religions  Issue. 

"There  are  unpleasant  rumors  of  re- 
ligious issues  being  raised  In  forthcom- 
ing elections.  Let  us  avoid  such  dan- 
gerous political  divisions  by  rendering 
them  unnecessary.  Let  the  Republican 
Party  prove  itself  true  to  Lincoln's 
principles  that  rich  and  poor,  white 
and  black,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
shall  find  in  it  a  lever  for  lifting  the 
plane  of  political  life." 

Representative  Henry  P.  Rathbone  of 
Illinois  spoke  of  Lincoln's  life  and  of 
the  work  going  on  to  make  Ford's 
Theatre,  where  Lincoln  was  shot,  a 
museum  which  should  become  a  Mecca 
for  patriotic  Americans.  Former  Gov- 
ernor Edwin  P.  Morrow  of  Kentucky 
talked  of  Lincoln  as  a  party  man  and 
turned  then  to  the  achievements  of 
the  Republican  Party.  He  had  fol- 
lowed Major  Gen.  McRae,  who  had 
spoken  briefly  on  the  necessity  for 
preparedness. 

Mrs.  James  Groswold  Wentz,  Presi- 
dent of  the  club,  presided.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Regneas  was  Chairman  of  the  Lunch- 
eon Committee  and  Mrs.  William 
Devoe  Smythe  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hospitality. 
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White  House  -  accepts  a  pair  of  socks 


AN  EVENTFUL  CAREER. 
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The  Late  Rev.  Dr.  Marks  Saw  Lafay- 
etic   ami    Knew   Lincoln. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  death  of  the  aged  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Marks 
at  Laguna  Beach  last  Friday  marks  the 
passing  of  a  once  prominent  figure  in 
Presbyterianism.  He  was  born  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  celebrated  his  nine- 
tieth birthday  last  January.  In  a  pro- 
gramme of  patriotic  exercises  recently  pre- 
sented in  the  Santa  Monica  public  school, 
Dr.  Marks  recounted  a  reception  given  to 
Lafayette  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Marks  was  then  a  mere  lad,  but 
he  remembered  very  well  how  he  stood 
clinging  to  the  hand  of  his  father,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  upper  house. 

Lafayette  passed  within  a  few  feet  of 
him.  The  exceedingly  kind  expression  on 
the  face  of  that  loyal  friend  of  America, 
impressed  itself  so  firmly  on  the  mind  of 
young  Marks  that  he  never  forgot  it. 

■In  1858  Marks  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Quincy,  111.  He 
first  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Douglas 
debates,  one  of  which  was  in  that  city, 
and  afterward  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  during  his  term  as 
President.  In  the  debate  in  Quincy  Dr. 
Marks  noted  that  the  face  of  Douglas,  who 
spoke  first,  was  stormy  and  threatening, 
but  the  countenance  of  Lincoln  was  serene. 

An  incident  of  one  of  Dr.  Marks's  calls 
on  President  Lincoln  was  related  by  him 
only  a  few  months  ago.  "Shortly  before 
Christmas,  1863,"  said  Dr.  Marks,  "I  re- 
ceived a  pair  of  warm  woollen  socks,  which 
had  been  knitted  by  a  woman  in  Massa- 
chusetts, who  had  passed  her  ninetieth 
year.  She  had  sent  them  to  me  with  a 
request  that  I  give  them  to  the  President. 
So  on  Christmas  eve  I  called  at  the  White 
House  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Burchard  of  New  York,  whose  remarks 
about  'Rum.  Romanism  and  Rebellion,' 
were  the  cause  of  so  much  comment  in  the 
Blaine-Cleveland  campaign  of  1884.  When 
we  were  admitted  to  the  presidential  man- 
sion the  family  had  just  been  called  to  tea. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  expostulated  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  not  coming  promptly  to  the  meal 
that  was  waiting,  but  he  turned  and  came 
out  into  the  room  where  we  were.  He  was 
attired  for  the  house,  and  wore  slippers. 

"I  introduced  Dr.  Burchard  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  then  handed  him  the  pair  of  socks, 


explaining  how  the  aged  woman  in  Massa- 
chusetts had  made  them  expressly  for  him. 
"  'Tell  her  there  is  not  a  more  grateful 
tiling  she  could  have  done  for  a  fellow 
mortal,'  said  Lincoln,  as  he  accepted  the 
Sift.  'Just  look  here,  and  you  wijl  see  the 
reason  for  it,'  he  explained,  as  he  lifted  a 
foot  out  of  the  slipper,  disclosing  a  great 
hole  in  the  heel  of  one  of  the  stockings  he 
wore." 

On  the  Gettysburg  battle-ground,  in  1863, 
when  Lincoln  delivered  the  oration  which 
is  so  frequently  read  at  patriotic  celebra- 
tions, Dr.  Marks  sat  on  the  platform  within 
five  feet  of  the  speakers.  The  speaking 
place  was  on  Central  Hill,  which  had  been 
the  focal  point  in  the  second  day's  fight. 
Here  is  Dr.  Marks's  account  of  that  event, 
as  given  not  long  ago  in  his  own  language: 
"There  was  a  great  throng,  probably 
numbering  more  than  10,000  people.  A 
friend  invited  me  to  a  seat  on  the  platform 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  sit  within  five 
feet  of  where  the  speakers  stood.  Edward 
Everett  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  I  could 
hear  distinctly  every  word  of  his  speech, 
which  was  a  scholarly  and  evidently  a 
carefully  prepared  production,  but  he  utter- 
ly failed  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude.  He  spoke  between  fifty  and 
sixty  minutes.  After  Everett  had  finished 
there  were  cries  for  Lincoln. 

"From  where  I  sat,  which  was  quite 
close  to  Lincoln,  I  could  see  that  he  was 
having  a  struggle  with  himself.  I  watched 
every  movement,  and  saw  that  he  was 
holding  fast  to  his  seat,  as  if  to  keep  him- 
self from  responding  to  the  call.  Rapidly 
the  cries  were  taken  up  from  lip  to  lip 
till,  surging  through  the  vast  assemblage, 
was  heard  the  shouts  of  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln. 

"Somebody  sitting  near  him  told  Lincoln 
that  it  would  not  do  to  decline  any  longer, 
,  and  he  took  the  rostrum.  He  had  spoken 
only  a  few  minutes  when  the  effect  on  the 
audience  was  manifest.  He  held  the  peo- 
ple as  if  by  a  spell.  So  great  was  the 
change  that  it  did  not  seem  like  the  same 
audience  that  had  been  listening  to  Everett. 
When  he  came  to  the  words,  'Let  us  here 
highly  resolve'  the  attention  was  most  in- 
tense, and  when  he  had  finished  there  was 
a  thrilling  sight.  Many  who  had  just  vis- 
ited the  graves  of  their  dead  were  moved 
to  tears  and  stood  with  reverently  bowed 
heads,  unmindful  of  what  was  going  on 
about  them.  Others,  in  a  different  frame 
of  mind,  gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm 
with  hearty  cheering. 

"I  did  not  see  any  one  taking  a  report  ! 
of  the  speech,  but  it  was  delivered  in  lan- 
guage substantially  the  same  as  subse- 
quently published.  Lincoln  afterward  said 
that  on  the  night  previous  to  that  speech 
he  had  been  kept  awake  for  a  long  time 
thinking  of  the  matters  of  which  he  spoke 
He  had  on  the  day  before  visited  many  of 
the  graves  on  the  battle  ground  and  had 
stayed  overnight  at  the  hotel  there.  The 
conflict  of  emotions  inspired  by  what  he 
had  seen  had  cost  him  many  wakeful 
hours." 

Although  feeble  of  body,  Dr.  Marks  was 
bright  of  mind  until  he  had  passed  well 
beyond  his  ninetieth  milestone. 
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PHILADELPHIANS  RECALL 
THEIR  CONTACT  WITH  LINCOLN 

Former     Civil   War   Nurse     Pleaded 
With  Him  for  Her  Brother 

Persons  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  recalled 
today  incidents  of  their  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Civil  War  President. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marr,  eighty-nine, 
2231  Montrose  st.,  as  a  Civil  War 
nurse,  intervened  with  the  President 
to  pardon  her  younger  brother,  Philip 
Faer,  a  soldier,  sentenced  to  die  for 
sleeping   while   on  guard. 

"President  Lincoln  put  his  hand  on 
my  head,"  said  Mrs.  Marr,  "and  said, 
'don't  cry,  child.  Go  home  and  tell 
your  mother  it's  all  right.  God  bless 
you.'  "  Mrs.  Marr  is  celebrating  Lin- 
coln's birthday  by  reading  the  Bible. 

Paul  J.  Field,  Jr.,  eighty,  400  S.  9th 
st.,  recounted  how  the  President,  at- 
tending a  Washington  Day  celebra- 
tion at  Independence  Hall  in  1861, 
picked  him  up  in  his  arms.  Mr. 
Field  was  then  twelve  years  old. 

Alfred  C.  Gibson,  19  W.  Phil-Ellena 
st.,  Germantown,  told  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Mrs.  Surratt,  Payne,  Atzeroldt 
and  Harold,  four  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  an  Army  clerk  when  he  witnessed 
the  hangings. 

Wesley  J.  Duncan,  eighty-seven, 
1460  N  60th  St.,  a  retired  printer,  was 
the  last  person  to  pass  the  bier  of  the 


martyred  President  as  it  lay  in  state 
is  Independence  Hall. 

"I  was  only  eleven  years  old  when 
I  first  saw  President  Lincoln,"  said 
Mrs.  Magdalena  Arzt,  1336  N.  Mer- 
vine  st.  "I  took  him  by  the  band  and 
said:  'How  do  you  do,  father?'  and 
he  squeezed  my  hand  and  said,  'How 
are  you,  my  child?'  " 

Mrs.  Viola  H.  Gilbert,  5014  Chancel- 
lor st.,  has  a  picture  of  Lincoln  and 
his  son,  "Tad,"  and  the  latter's  pony, 
said  to  be  the  only  one  in  existence 
It  was  presented  by  the  President  to 
her  husband,  the  late  Seymour  Pem- 
broke Gilbert. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Myers,  of  "Kentmore," 
Moylan,  Delaware  county,  and  Mrs. 
Clara  A.  McCrea,  111  Simpson  road, 
Ardmore,  recalled  sitting  on  a  wooden 
bench  and  hearing  the  immortal  Get- 
tysburg address.  Mrs.  Myers  who  is 
eighty-four,  then  lived  ten  miles  from 
the  battlefield.  She  is  the  mother  of 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania   Historical   Commission. 

"I  met  President  Lincoln  several 
times,"  said  Mrs.  Abbie  A.  Shute, 
eighty-  eight,  46  B.  Barber  av.,  Wood- 
bury, N.  J.,  telling  of  a  White  House 
reception  she  attended.  "We  were  liv- 
ing in  Washington  then.  I  was  at 
his  inauguration  and  I  was  at  his 
funeral." 
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MRS.  JOSEPHINE  MARR 


Mrs.  Josephine  Marr  Saved  Her 

Condemned  Brother  by 

Plea  to  Lincoln 


Mrs.  Josephine  Marr,  89,  of  2231 
Montrose  street,  who  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  a  Civil  War  drama, 
will  be  buried  tomorrow.  She  died 
suddenly  three  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Marr,  while  serving  as  a  nurse 
in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Hospital, 
Washington,  during  the  war,  learned 
that  her  brother,  Philip  Faer,  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  falling 
asleep  while  on  sentry  duty. 

The  boy  had  enlisted  when  he  was 
13.  He  had  fallen  asleep  from  ex- 
haustion following  forced  marches. 
When  his  sister  heard  of  his  sentence 
she  arranged  for  an  interview  with 
President  Lincoln.  She  sobbed  out 
her  story  and  asked  him  to  save  the 
boy's  life.  He  told  her  kindly  that 
everything  would  be  all  right  and 
immediately  signed  the  pardon. 

It  was  while  she  was  serving  as  a 
nurse  that  Mrs.  Marr  met  the  man 
she  later  married.  He  was  a  wounded 
soldier  from  a  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment whom  she  helped  nurse  back 
to  health. 

Since  her  husband's  death,  several 
years  ago,  she  had  made  her  home 
with  her  son  and  her  daughter-in- 
law.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Marr, 
at  the  Montrose  street  address. 

She  was  unusually  active  for  her 
years  and  apparently  was  in  good 
health  a  short  time  before  she  died. 
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He  Marched  in  1860  Election  Parade 
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Robert  A.  Marsh,  90-year-old  Bostonia  resident,  participated  in  a 
torchlight  parade  which  was  a  part  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  cam- 
paign in  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  his  father  was  a  friend  of  the  Emancipator. 

BOSTONIA  MAN  RECALLS 
CAMPAIGN  FOR  LINCOLN 

By  FLOYD  McCRACKEN 

Today  holds  a  large  place  in  the  ish  army,   and   they  opposed  being 


memory  of  Robert  A.  Marsh,  90, 
former  printer,  newsdealer  and 
bookstore  proprietor,  who  now  lives 
with  his  memories  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Newton,  of  Pepper  dr., 
Bostonia. 

j  For  today  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  man  whom  Marsh  helped  elect 
in  1860,  in  the  first  political  cam- 
paign he'  can  recall. 

Marsh,  a  native  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
was  a  lad  of  5  or  6  when  that  na- 
tional event  occurred.  He  didn't  un- 
derstand much  about  the  excitement 
raging  over  slavery  or  the  right  of 
states  to  secede,  but  the  idea  of  a 
torchlight  parade  caught  his  youth- 
ful fancy. 

MISSED  CARRYING  TORCH 

"Henry  Lovell,  Charles,  my  older 
brother,  and  I  joined  the  parade, 
but  I  didn't  get  to  carry  the  torch," 
Marsh  recalled  yesterday  with  a 
chuckle.  "That  was  a  job  for  the 
older  boys,  but  I  marched  all  the 
way  from  the  Congregational 
church  down  to  the  'center,'  and 
from  there  to  the  depot." 

Amherst  was  a  seething  nest  of 
anti-war   Irish,   Marsh   said.    These 


drafted  into  the  army   of  the  land 
of  their  adoption. 

Marsh's  father,  Henry  Amos 
Marsh,  was  recruiting  officer  in  the 
city,  and  as  such  was  virtually  a 
secret  service  officer.  His  job  was 
to  administer  the  draft.  If  he  noti- 
fied a  man  that  he  had  been  drafted 
the  official  could  offer  to  supply  a 
substitute  for  $300,  and  a  lot  of  them 
paid,  Marsh  said. 

FRIEND  OF  PRESIDENT 

The  recruiting  officer's  job  re- 
quired that  he  keep  on  the  alert  for 
the  presence  of  disloyal  citizens. 
Because  of  that,  Marsh  recalled, 
Lincoln  once  wrote  him  saying: 

"At  you  convenience  I  would  like 
to  see  you  at  the  White  House." 

"That  meant  'come  in  a  hurry, 
and  father  went.  He  and  Lincoln 
were   good   friends,"   Marsh   said. 

"A  sad  day  it  was  when  word 
reached  Amherst  that  Lincoln  had 
been  shot. 

"Mother  and  Charles  and  I  were 
working  in  the  front  yard,  trim- 
ming the  hedge  and  cutting  grass 
around  flagstones  which  served  as 
a  walk.  S.  C.  Carter,  our  city  clerk, 
came    to    tell    mother.    It    was    as 


_rew  ine  curtains,  as 
was  customary  in  our  town  when 
death  struck  a  home.  Other  homes 
drew  their  curtains." 

PRINTER  IN  YOUTH 

After  the  war,  Marsh's  father, 
who  was  a  printer,  began  writing 
and  ultimately  became  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Marsh  stuck  his 
first  type  when  he  was  6.  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  printer  until  he  came 
here  in  1885.  For  years  he  was  in 
the  composing  room  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican. 

But  in  San  Diego  Marsh,  who 
never  married,  abandoned  his  work 
as  a  printer  and  became  a  maga- 
zine and  news  dealer.  For  many 
years  he  sold  copies  of  The  Union 
at  H  st.,  now  Market,  and  Ninth 
ave.  There  he  built  himself  a  store, 
using  principally  discarded  pieces 
of  building  material.  Later  he 
moved  into  a  more  pretentious 
store,  his  last  business  having  been 
at  936  Broadway.  This  business  he 
sold  12  years  ago. 

MEMORY  KEEN 

But  Marsh  has  not  retired  from 
his  memories.  Although  he  looks 
like  a  British  sea  captain,  Marsh 
said,  he  never  has  followed  the  sea. 
Now  his  short,  stocky  frame  is 
stooped  and  the  hand  with  which 
he  holds  his  cane  trembles,  even 
as  he  sits  in  the  sunny  room  of  his 
home. 

A  short  white  beard  conceals  a 
firm  mouth  and  a  shock  of  white 
hair  thatches  a  head  from  which 
come  names,  initials  and  dates  with 
remarkable  readiness. 

Alfended  Lincoln  Riles 

Jack  M.  Dodge,  91,  veteran  of  the 
stage  and  long  a  resident  of  San 
Diego,  remembers  vividly  the  fu- 
neral rites  conducted  in  Springfield, 
111.,  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dodge's 
father,  Dr.  R.  V.  Dodge,  Presby- 1 
terian  minister  who  held  a  pastorate 
here  was  a  personal  friend  and : 
adviser  of  Lincoln,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  White  House, 
Dodge  recalled.  Writing  in  his  book, 
"Jack  Dodge,  His  Life  and  His 
Times,"  Dodge  says  of  the  funeral: 

"His  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
senate  chamber  of  the  capitol  in 
Springfield.  The  capitol  was  located 
at  that  time  in  what  was  called  the 
'Square.'  I  remember  that  I  was  not 
tall  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
,body,  and  my  father  lifted  me  up 
that  I  might  look  upon  the  rugged 
but  kindly  features  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  he  lay  there,  still,  in  his 
last  sleep." 


people    had    come    to    the    United  i+rfoueh     „     member     of     nur     own 
States  to  escape  service  in  the  Brit-  CZlL^  hTd    died    suddenly.    We 


Shooting  Told 
By  N.Y.  Paper 

"The  excitement  was  of  the  wild- 
est possible  description,  and  of 
course  there  was  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation to  the  theatrical  perform- 
ance.'' 

In  such  careful  language  was 
President  Abraham  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination announced  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  in  April,  1865. 

The  edition  which  contains  the' 
account  belongs  to  L.  W.  Reynolds, 
of  4326  Thirty-ninth  st,  who  saidi 
yesterday  he  had  been  offered  as 
much  as  $500  to  part  with  it,  but 
preferred  to  keep  it,  creased  and 
yellowed  with  age  though  it  is. 

COPY  PRESERVED 

The  Tribune  copy  originally  was 
saved  by  his  grandmother,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  him,  Reynolds 
said.  Even  while  the  family  was 
pioneering  in  Iowa,  the  newspaper 
was   preserved    intact. 

The  description  of  Lincoln's  death 
was  almost  painfully  exact.  His 
condition  from  the  time  he  was 
shot  was  recorded  at  intervals 
"12:55  o'clock — pulse  80,  struggling 
motion  of  arm.  1:30  o'clock — pulse 
95,  appearing  easier.'' 

SMALL  HEADLINE 

In  contrast  with  the  headlines 
and  red  ink  that  would  herald  a 
similar  event  today,  the  sensational 
shooting  was  reported  in  a  news 
story  starting  a  quarter  of  the  way 
down  a  column  on  the  front  page, 
under  a  small  heading,  "Appalling 
Calamity." 

As  if  it  had  been  an  afterthought, 
the  last  sentence  of  the  story  in- 
formed the  reader  that  "the  mass 
of  the  evidence  is  that  J.  Wilkes 
Booth  committed  the  crime." 


Martin,  Herman  S. 
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The  First  Century 


of  Herman  S.  Mar- 
tin's life  was  cele- 
brated last  week  with  a  dinner  given  by  some  of  the  employes 
of  the  Cottrell  Clothing  company,  where  Martin  had  worked 
for  fifty-two  years — ever  since  the  day  the  late  George  Cot- 
trell opened  the  store.  He  retired  a  year  ago,  on  his  ninety- 
ninth  birthday  anniversary.  Abraham  Lincoln  occasionally 
stopped  for  Sunday  dinner  at  Martin's  boyhood  home  in  Illi- 
nois.    Martin  is  shown  here  with  his  birthday  cake. 


o 
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DENVERITE  WHO 
KNEW  LINCOLN  IS 
100  YEARS  OLD 


The  one-hundredth  birthday  anniversary  of  Herman  S. 
Martin — at  whose  home  in  Decatur,  111.,  Abraham  Lincoln  occa- 
sionally stopped  for  Sunday  dinner  when  Martin  was  a  boy — 
was  celebrated  in  Denver  last  week  at  a  dinner  given  by  members 
of  the  "Old  Timers  club"  of  the  Cottrell  Clothing  company,  where 


Martin  had  worked  from  the  time 
George  Cottrell  opened  the  store  un- 
til last  year,  when  he  retired  on  his 
ninety-ninth  anniversary,  after 
fifty-two  years  with  the  store. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
Martin  went  to  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
to  live  with  his  "baby"  son,  who  is 


77.  But  the  longing-  ror  his  old  as- 
sociates in  Denver  brought  him 
back  in  time  for  his  one  hundredth 
anniversary. 

PLAYED  IN  ORCHESTRA 
AT  LINCOLN'S  FUNERAL. 

Having  known  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Martin  was  a  member  of  the  orches- 
tra that  played  for  the  funeral  of 
the  martyred  president. 


Martin  was  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness eighty-two  years.  He  married 
three  times,  and  has  outlived  all 
his  wives.  He  has  sons  living  in 
Santa  Monica,  Spokane  and  De- 
catur. 

His  former  fellow  emploves  at 
Cottrell's  provided  for  the  birthday 
dinner  a  cake  two  feet  high,  bear- 
ing nne  candle— which  thev  said 
marked  Martin's  "first  century."    ' 
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AUMEE  DOCTOR,  86,  RECALLS 
LINCOLN  AT  SPIRITUALIST  SEANCE 


TPHE  huge,  gnarled  hands  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  rested  on  a  dark 
old  table  top  in  the  "parlor"  of  the 
Thorpe  home  in  Springfield,  111.,  be- 
side the  smaller,  whiter  hands  of  a 
young  schoolmaster.  The  hands 
were  spread  out,  palms  on  ihe  table, 
waiting  for  the  spirits,  if  there  were 
any  present,  to  lift  the  table  or  rap 
on  it. 

The  smaller  pair  of  hands  beT 
longed  to  Kidgley  Martin,  then  of 
Springfield,  now  Dr.  Ridgley  Martin, 
Maumee.  He  lived  in  the  same  block 
with  the  great  Emancipator  for 
years.  The  doctor  is  86  years  old 
Wednesday. 

He  and  Lincoln  were  attending  a 
spiritualist  seance,  although  such 
spiritual  experiments  were  then 
known  better  as  "table  rappings," 
the  physician  said  They  were  new 
then,  and  many  persons  were  as 
keenly  interested  in  them  as  many 
other  persons  have  been  the  last 
few  years  in  ectoplasm  and  tests  of 
mediums. 

Dr.  Martin  told  a  Blade  reporter 
in  the  old-fashioned  living  room  in 
his  Maumee  home  Tuesday  that  Lin- 
coln was  supposed  to  have  received 
a  message  from  his  mother  that 
night,  in  which  she  told  him  that 
the  high  ideals  and  aims  she  had  in- 
stilled into  him  as  a  youth  were 
right,  and  that  he  should  go  on  liv- 
ing the  right  way  and  remaining 
fearless  of  the  future,  for  his  chance 
would  come  and  he  would  be  suc- 
cessful. 

"It  was  the  same  with  his  sweet- 
heart, Ann  Rutledge,"  Dr.  Martin 
said.  "She  died  in  his  arms,  you 
know,  begging  him  to  hold  her 
tightly,  and  never  let  her  slip  away 
from  this  new-found  happiness  of 
theirs,  and  she  told  him  in  the 
seance,  the  medium  said,  that  she 
would  always  be  near  him  to  guide 
and  guard  him  in  the  eventful  days 
that  were  to  come.  I've  always  held, 
though,  that  that  would  be  the  nat- 
ural thing  to  expect  her  to  say." 
Lincoln  Non-Committal. 

Dr.  Martin  said  that  later  in  the 
evening,  when  everyone  was  waiting 
for  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinion  on  the 
"rappings,"  which  had  come  as  ex- 
pected,   he    was   non-committal. 

"All  religionists  are  more  or  less 
spiritualists  was  his  answer,"  the 
doctor  said. 

"Lincoln  always  was  a  child  and 
he  wanted  to  be  one,"  said  his  erst- 
while neighbor.  "He  has  quoted  to 
me  many  times  Jesus'  command  to 
become  as  little  children  if  we  hoped 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

He  said  that  the  great  man  placed 
woman  above  the  angels  in  his  esti- 
mation. He  called  his  mother  his 
first  love,  and  after  her  passing,  re- 
ferred to  her  always  as  "my  angel 
mother"  or   "my  sainted   mother." 

"God  created  the  world  and  dele- 
gated woman  to  reproduce  the 
human  family,"  the  doctor  quoted 
Lincoln  as  saying.  "God  made  man 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
although  He  did  not  say  woman  was 
higher,  He  proved  that  she  is,  be- 
cause angels  are  unable  to  produce 
their  own  kind.     Mother  is  the  most 


English  Law,"  Lincoln  loved  Burns' 
poems. 

"He  said  one  day  that  poetry  had 
more  sound  sense  to  the  square 
acre  than  whole  sections  of  prose, " 
Dr.  Martin  said. 

"Lincoln  was  not  an  unpleasantly 
homely  man,"  his  friend  said,  "and 
he  had  a  wonderful  speaking  voice, 
voluminous  as  a  trumpet,  distinct 
as  silver  bells,  and  mild  as  a 
zephyr  when  he  wanted  it  to  be." 

.Mrs.  Lincoln,  he  pronounced,  an 
"exceptionally  pleasant  woman, 
proud  of  her  husband  and  her  boys, 
Robert  and  Thaddeus."  Thaddeus, 
usually  called  "Tad,"  died  in  the 
White  House,  and  his  little  sister 
died  some  years  before. 

Suffered  During   War/ 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  always  careful 
of  her  husband's  clothes,"  the 
physician  said.  "He  couldn't  wear 
hand-me-downs,  because  the  sleeves 
and  trousers  always  were  too  short 
for  him,  so  he  had  to  have  his  ap- 
parel tailor-made.  Before  her  mar- 
riage Mrs.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
belles  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  during 
the   war   she    often   suffered   greatly 


from  her  neighbors'  misunderstand- 
ing of  her,  due  to  her  Southern 
birth." 

Dr.  Martin  heard  two  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  1858, 
and  listened  to  Lincoln  in  the 
courts,  as  a  lawyer,  numerous  times. 
He  said  that  Lincoln's  logic  was  as 
simple  and  straight  as  a  native  Le- 
dum's, and  his  stated  facts  and  cow- 
elusions  were  indisputable. 

The  books  that  strongly  influenced 
Lincoln's  life  and  career  Dr.  Martin 
names  as  the  "Bible,"  "Aesop's 
Fables,"  "History  of  the  United 
•States,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Black- 
stone's  "Commentaries  on  Engllfeh 
Law,"  Shakespeare's  works,  Kent  on 
"American  Law,"  "Chittie's  Plead- 
ings," Greenleaf  on  "Evidence."  An- 
bury and  Cotton's  "Illinois  Justice." 
and  Swan's  treatises  on  "Ohio 
Laws." 

Valued   Law   Text. 

Lincoln  often  told  the  doctor  that 
he  valued  his  copy  of  Blackstone 
above  gold.  He  had  found"  it  in  the 
bottom  of  a  barrel  of  old  magazines 
and  papers  that  he  had  bought  at  a 
public  sale.  When 'he  saw  what  the 
book  was,  Lincoln  walked-  back  to 
town,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  to 
ask  the  original  owner  if  he  knew 
what  the  book  was  and  had  intended 
it  to  be  in  the  barrel.  Learning  that 
the  sale  was  intentional,  Lincoln 
went  happily  home  again  with  hia 
precious    volume. 


sacred  word  next  to  God  in  the  Eng- 
lish  language." 

Exchanged    Libraries. 

It    was    Lincoln's    habit    to    go    to  j 
Dr.     Martin's    home    on    many    eve- ! 
nlnga  and  exchange  books  with  .him. 
Dr.   Martin  lived  in  a  double  house,  j 
in  the   other  side   of  which    lived   a : 
Mr.     Pringle,      with      his     son      and 
daughter.      Mr.    Pringle    could    read 
Robert  Burns'  poems  aloud  in  a  way 
that  delighted  his  tall,   quiet  neigh- 
bor,   and    occasionally    Lincoln    and 
Dr.    Martin    would    slip    over   to    the 
other  side  of  the  house  to  listen   to 
Mr.    Pringle's    interpretation    of    the 
Scotch  poet  for  a  while.  The  doctor 
said     that    next    to    the    Bible    and 
Blackstone's        "Commentaries        on 


Marrow,  Mrs.   Mary 
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SAW  WOUNDED  LINCOLN 

Mis.  Mary  Marrow  Dies;  Was  in 
Hnuse  Where   President   Was  Taken 

Omaha,  Neb.,  May  13.—  iAP)—  Mi". 
Mary  Marrow,  82.  who  as  a  girl  of  16, 
saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  fatally 
wounded,  carried  from  the  Ford  The- 
ater at  Washington  into  the  home 
where  she  was  visiting,  died  last  night 
at  the  home  of  her  son,  F.  W.  Marrow. 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination, 
Mrs.  Marrow,  then  Mi.;?  Mary  A. 
Sardo,  lived  on  10th  street,  Washing- 
ton. On  night  of  the  assassination, 
she  related,  she  was  at  the  Peterson 
home,  two  doors  from  the  theatre. 
There  was  a  sudden  commotion  at  the 
door  and  Lincoln  was  carried  in.  She 
told  how  later  she  and  Louise  Peter- 
son peeped  into  the  bedroom  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  dying  President. 
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Marrow,   Mrs.   Mary 


Saw  Shooting  of  Lincoln 

OMAHA,  Neb.,  May  13  (AP).— Mrs. 
Mary  Marrow,  82,  who  as  a  girl  of 
16,  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  fatally 
wounded,  carried  from  the  Ford  The- 
ater at  Washington  Into  the  home 
where  she  was  visiting,  died  last  night 
at  the  home  of  her  son,  F.  W.  Mar- 
row, tb 
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Marvel ,  Braxton 


Atlanta,  111. 


^  LINCOLN   DRANK   CIDER 

(The  following  contribution  was  re- 
ceived from  Thomas  Rice,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.;  printed  ;in  the  Pantagraph.) 

&  ->4-3£~ 

Waynesville,  111.  —  How  Abraham 
Lincoln  when*  lie  was  stumping  Illin- 
ois in  1859  paused  to  drink, cider  and 
eat  gingerbread  with  two  small  boys 
in  a  refreshment  stand  at  Atlanta 
was  related  here  by  Braxton  Mat- 
vel,  nowv  86,  one  of  the  small  boys. 
Mr.  Marvel  was  born  October  1,  1848, 
and  has,  resided  in  this  vicitaity  since 
1852.  He  has  bean  a  farmer,  a  gro- 
cer, a  grain  dealer,  and  lastly  until 
his  retirement  two  or  three  years 
ago,  janitor  of  the  grade  school  build- 
ing. He  lives  with  Ms  wife  on  their 
home  placs  here  and  spends  much 
of  his  time  at  odd  jobs  about  his 
home. 

As  a  child,  he  said,  he  looked  more 
or  less  upon  Lincoln  as,  ia  national 
hero  and  learned  much  of  his  debates 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  through 
his  three  brothers  and  his  father 
who,  he  sajd,  followed  the  issues  of 
those  debates  closely.  He  continues: 
"My  brother,  15,  and  I  then  11, 
were  promised  we  could  go  to  At- 
lanta to  hear  Lincoln!  speak  on  the 
fourth  of  July  if  we  did  certain  work. 
We  did  the  work,  won  our  trip  and 
f.t'9  a.m..  Jiuly  4,  we  were  ready  to 
start.  Bills  hr.d  been  posted  stating 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  speak  at  Turner's 
Grove,  then  labout  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Atlanta.  Eadi  of  us  rode  a 
'large  draft  horse.  My  brother  had 
the  saddle  and  I  had  ia  sheep  skin 
and  feed  in  a  sack.  We  each  had 
ten  cents  for  our  lunch. 

Arriving  about  noon,  we  fed  our 
horses  and  looked  for  lunch.  We 
saw  a  sign  at  a  lunch  counter  which 
rdvertised  a  large  glass  of  cider  and 
a  piece  of  gingerbread  for  five  cents. 
I  laid  my  ten  cents  down.  After  our 
lunch,  we  took  our  seats  in  the  second 
row  from  the  front,  directly  in  front 
of  where  the  speaker  would  stand-  • 
"The  time  for  the  program  soon 
came.  Sylvester  Strawn  was  the 
president  of  the  day.  He  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  upon  the  stand  from 
the  rear  door.  Several  of  the  old 
persons'  were  already  on  the  plat- 
form. There  were  a  few  moments 
of  hand  shaking.  Then,  after  the  us- 
ua1  procedure,  Mr.  Strawn  .and  Mr. 
Lincoln  stepped '  forwavd.  Mr. 
Strawn  Iadd  his  hand  on  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's left  shoulder  and  said,  'I  want 
to  introduce  to  this  large  inudiencc 
Honest  Abe,  the  rail  splitter,  the 
rext  president  of  this  nation  of  ours.' 


"Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  forward  on 
the  platform.  Everyone  was  per- 
fectly still  for  a  few  moments.  I  can 
not  describe  the  feeding  that  was 
present  among  those  persons.  It 
seemed  that  there  was  something  on 
everyone's'  mind.  His  first  words 
were  that  'a  divided  house  can  never 
stand;  in  union  there  is  strength.'  " 

Mr.  Marvel  then  related  some  of 
ihe  fideas  that  have  been  credited  to 
that  and  to  other  speeches  of  that 
campaign  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  Then 
cinie.  the  episode  of  the  gingerbread. 
He  continued: 

"After  the  speaking  we  stall  had 
ten  cents  so  we  went  to  the  same 
efind  and  bought  two  gilasses  of  ciider 
and  all  the  gingerbread  wre  could  eat. 
Wc  were  waited  upon  and  had  just 
taken  off  our  hats  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.   Strawn  came  by  the  stand. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said,  'Bovs,  how  lis  the 
cider  and  e-itagcrbread?'  My  brother 
ans\vered,  'Just  fine.' 

"We  we're  standing  about  four  or 
five  feet  \anart.  They  came  ur>  be- 
tween us,  Mr.  Lincoln  on  my  left  and 
Mr.  Strawn  on  my  brother's  rio'ht, 
fun'ng  so-ith.  The1  waiter  nsked  what 
tlev  would  have  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
told   him.  'Tlio   same   as  these  boys.' 

"The  waiter  ~oon  brought  the  eider 
and  bread.  Then  Mr.  Lincoln  began 
to  ask  me  questions,  and  my  name. 

He  said,  'I  had  my  eye  on  you  boys 
whale  I  was  speaking.  You  paid  good 
attention  to  what  I  was  saying.' 

"That  was  a  relief  to  me.  When 
he  said  he  watched  us  I  wondered 
if  we  had  done  something  that  was- 
n't right.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  my 
company  and  when  we  separated  he 
took  my  hand  wiith  one  of  his  and 
laid  the  other  on  my  head  and  said, 
'Goodbye,  boy.' 

"That  day  seems  but  a  short  time 
ago." 
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Marvin,  James  33. 


Hew  Haven,  Conn. 
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Good  Runner 

James  B.  Marvin,  a  "Connecticut 
Yankee"  and  Civil  War  veteran,  in- 
cluded the  following  in  his  remin- 
iscences told  the  writer  about  his 
acquaintance  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: 

"When  in  New  Haven  during  the 
iays  of  his  political  campaigning, 
Mr.  Lincoln  stopped  at  the  New 
Haven  Hotel,  where  I  was  clerk.  He 
used  to  lean  across  the  desk  and 
chat  with-  me,  and  I  developed  a 
case  of  youthful  hero-worship. 

"Later  I  enlisted  in  the  Union 
Army  and  was  stationed  at  Washing- 
ton. Having  a  good  tenor  voice,  I  or- 
ganized what  was  known  as  Jim 
Marvin's  Quartette,  and  we  often 
sang  for  the  President  by  request. 
One  of  those  occasions  came  shortly 
after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

"At  that  skirmish  we  had  been 
completely  routed:  in  fact,  the  boys 
on  both  sides  had  taken  to  their 
heels.  We  joked  about  it  afterward, 
and  even  boasted  about  how  fast  we 
had  run.  I  made  the  remark  that  1 
had  covered  the  ground  between 
Bull  Run  and  Washington  (about 
20  miles)  in  15  minutes. 

"This  reached  the  President's  ears; 
and  a  few  days  later  after  our  quar- 
tette had  sung  for  him,  he  motioned 
me  to  his  chair.  'Jim,'  he  said 
gravely,  'You're  a  good  singer  and 
a  good  soldier.'  Then  he  added  with 
that  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
'and  a  good  runner.' " 


Eushville,    111, 


Mathews,  T.   L. 
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LINCOLN  ONCE  LAID  HIS  HAND  ON 

HEAD  OF  T.  L.  MATHEWS,  FREMONT. 
WHO  WAS  THEN  A  BOY  OF  NINE  YEARS 


FREMONT,  Neb.,  P"eb.  12.— -Sev- 
onty-one  years  ago  in  Rushville,  111., 
a  tall,  dark,  awkward  man  gazed 
down  from  a  hastily  erected  plat- 
form upon  several  hundred  citizen* 
of  Schuyler  county,  whose  votes  he 
was  seeking  in  the  race  against 
"the  little  giant,"  for  a  seat  In  the 
United  State  senate. 

Almost  at  the  speaker's  feet  stood 
a  little  boy,  drinking  in  with  the 
awe  of  great  men  that  is  shown  by 
all  small  boys,  the  words  of  the  un- 
couth looking  individual  towering 
above  him. 

"A  house  divided  against  Itself 
cannot  stand." — the  big  man's  voice 
boomed  forth  the  words  with  em- 
phasis that  startled  the  little  fel- 
low on  the  ground  below — "and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  union  can 
stand  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free....  The  opponents  of 
slavery  will  arrest  its  further 
spread  and  place  it  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  will  rest  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction, or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  until  it  will  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  state,  old  as  well  as 
new,  north  as  well  as  south. 

"I  hope  all  will  be  free.  Beyond 
the  Missouri  lies  a  mighty  empire 
that  must  be  dedicated  to  free  men 
and  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose 
by  the  labor  of  free  hands.    It  may 


MATHEWS. 


not  come  in  my  day,  nor  even  in 

yours,  my  fellow  citizens,  but  will, 

Continued   on   Fage   13. 


1  hope,  come  within  the  lifetime  oi 
this  little  lad." 

And  reaching  down  from  his 
magnificent  height  .  the  man  who 
seven  years  later  was  to  become 
immortal  thru  the  life  he  gave  in 
earning  the  title  of  "the  Great 
Emancipator"  laio.  his  broad  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  boy  at  his 
feet. 

Today,  as  Midland  college  ob- 
served the  1201  h  birthday  anni- 
versary of  Abraham  Lincoln,  T.  L. 
Mathews,  Freinont,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Building  &  Loan  association, 
now  a  gray  haired  man  of  eighty, 
told  its  students  intimate  facts  of 
the  great  statesman,  and  brought 
out  among  other  things  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  lad  whose  head  had 
felt  the  touch  of  Lincoln's  kindly 
hand  upon  the  occasion  at  Rush- 
ville some  seventy-one  years  ago. 

"Good  men  and  women  never  die, 
and  the  ethical  concepts  expressed, 
lived  and  practiced  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  his  day  continue  to  influence  the 
lives  of  men  today,"  Mr.  Mathews 
said. 

"Lincoln  stands  now  in  'the  gal- 
ary  of  great  men,  unique  and  un- 
conquerable, because  he  was  moti- 
vated by  a  sense  of  his  personal  ob- 
ligation as  expressed  in  these  sim- 
ple words:  'I  am  not  bound  to  win, 
but  I  am  bound  to  be  true.  I  am 
not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am 
bound  to  make  the  best  of  all  my 
talents.  I  am  bound  to  stand  bv  anv 
man  that  stands  for  the  right,  to 
stand  by  him  while  he  stands  for 
the  right,  but  to  part  with  him 
when  he  goes  wrong.' 

"No  other  nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced a  man  who  stands  up  to  the 
nature  of  Lincoln.  He  needs  no 
monuments,  for  every  day  love  and 
admiration  are  adding  to  the  splen- 
dor of  his  name,  and  weaving  gar- 
lands to  crown  the  majestic  image 
that  has  been  left  us  as  an  ever- 
lasting heritage." 

Mr.  Mathews  lived  for  twenty- 
five  years  at  Beardstown.  111.,  only 
a  few  miles  from  Salem  and  Spring- 
field, where  Lincoln  first  met  suc- 
cess in  law  and  politics.  For  two 
,   ~ 

years,  Mr.  Mathews  represented  in 
the  state  legislature  the  same  dis- 
trict which  Lincoln  had  represented 
for  two  terms.  Since  coming  to  Fre- 
mont, Mr.  Mathews  has  been  iden- 
tified with  banking  interests  and  in 
addition  served  as  United  States 
marshal  for  six  years. 
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May,  Erie  A. 
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Wednesday,  February  11, 1943 


95,  HE  SERVED  UNDER  LINCOLN 


HONORS  MEMORY!  Erie  A.  May, 
2424  Roosevelt  avenue,  Berkeley,  shown  to- 
day— his  ninety-fifth  birthday — on  the  eve 
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of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday,  as  he  views 
his  favorite  portrait  of  the  president  under 
whom  he  served  in  army. -Post-Enquirer  photo. 
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Berkeley  GAR  Veteran 
Talks  About  Lincoln 

"We'll  see  it  through." 

This  confidence  in  the  allies*  victory  was  expressed  today  by  Erie  A. 
May  of  2424  Roosevelt  avenue,  Berkeley,  on  his  ninety-fifth  birthday — 
the  eve  of  the  birth  date  of  Abraham  Lincoln  under  whose  leadership 
May    served    as   a   member    of   the 


as   a 
union  army  in  the  Civil  war. 

May,  the  last  living1  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  member  in  Berkeley, 
remembered  with  pleasure  his  boy- 
hood experience  of  seeing:  Lincoln 
when  the  young  lawyer  and  Stephen 
Douglas  were  canvassing  Illinois  for 
the  state  senatorship. 

TALL  AND  LANKY 
"Mr.  Lincoln,  as  we  saw  him 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  11,  was  a  tall 
lanky  man  who  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  his  appearance,  while 
Mr.  Douglas  was  a  stylish  man- 
short  and  dumpy. 

"But  when  they  visited  our  little 
town  of  Geneseo,  Illinois,  it  was 
around  Lincoln  that  the  big  crowds 
always  gathered.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  austere  and  the  people  left 
him  pretty  much  alone." 
May,  whose  youth  prevented  him 
from  joining  his  four  brothers  in  the 


army  until  near  the  war's  close  when 
he  was  18,  pointed  out  the  great 
significance  of  the  present  war  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Civil 
war  of  his  boyhood: 

"Today's  war  is  a  final  test  be- 
tween two  systems  of  government 
— monarchial  and  democratic.  The 
immediate  future  of  the  whole 
world  depends  on  the  outcome  of 
this  war. 

MORE  FATAL  WAR 
"Carried  on  largely  by  mechan- 
ized force,  the  present  war  has  a 
greater  ability  to  destroy  life  and 
property     than      the      Civil      war, 
fought    largely    by    infantry.      It's 
much  more  fatal  today." 
May,   who   has   lived  in   Berkeley 
for  the  last   35  years,   has   a  wife, 
Nancy,  and  a  son,  Howard  May,  an 
employe  of  the  Berkeley  post  office 
for  the  last  30  years. 
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